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ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 


This number of the Kaleidoscope commences our 
eecond volume, and presents us with the proper op- 
portunity of thanking our numerous readers and cor- 
respondents for their valuable patronage: the former 
have so greatly increased since the commencement of 
she New Series as to elevate our little work toa respect- 
ability of circulation not exceeded by any literary pro- 
wincial magazine of the day; and we are proud to refer 
to the productions of our correspondents, for proofs of 
mental industry and talent, highly creditable, not only 
to our pages, but to the town and neighbourhood. 

That the Kaleidoscope should become a permanent 
work was, twelve months ago, more than we could pro- 
mise our readers: we had laboured two years, during the 
publication of the Old Series, with little or no remunera- 
tion, experiencing many difficulties in obtaining a cir- 
‘eulation in town and country for so cheap a work, suffi- 
eient to defray its own charges; but a rapid extension 
‘of sale towards the close of the year dissipated all our 
uncertainty ; several of our numbers became out of 
print, and we gave a substantial pledge for the continu- 
ation of the series, by stating our determination to re- 
print every number, if possible, rather than be under 
the necessity of disposing of incomplete sets. We have 
. now reprinted, at a considerable expense, no fewer than 
fifteen numbers, and others are becoming scarce ; and 
although, of course, we charge an extra price for those 
numbers, it cannot remunerate us. We therefore re- 
eommend, beth forthe purchasers’ interest and our own, 
a regular application for the work every week, so far as 
regularity is practicable ; and to those who wish to have 
the entire volume, which is just completed, we would 
suggest the propriety of obtaining it immediately, as we 
must advance the price in proportion to its scarcity: 

‘Phere is one way, and that a conversational one, in 
which our present readers can very materially serveus; 
we allude to their reminding such of their friends as 
’ have approved of the Kaleidoscope, and have expressed 
a wish to commence taking it at a particularepoch, that 
the present is the first number of the Second Volume; 
and we urge this upon their kindness, assuring them, 
that our exertions and our expenditure to improve and. 
embellish the work, shall be commensurate with the 


public favour. 

up The Index, which is very copious and minute, 
is now published, price 33d.*; and we shall proceed to 
bind ep, ina neat and uniform manner, all the Vo- 





* Subject, like the other numbers, to the advance of 
one penny, one © week after the date of publication. 





lumes which may be intrusted to our care. We have 
made especial arrangements for this purpose, and shall 
be glad of the orders of our friends, which will be 
promptly attended to, on reasonable terms. 

We have a few Sets of the Kalvidoscupe (Old Series, 
two vols.in one) on sale, deficient only four numbers, 
but containing nearly thewhole of Geoffrey Crayon’s 
Sketches, and a vast variety of interesting matter. 
Price £1 10s. 











Liverpool, 
FROM 1750 FORWARDS. 
——— 

¢@ In presenting the following document to the public, 
we take occasion to compliment our townsmen upon 
the moral improvement observable in the contrast 
presented jetween the present time and that referred 
to in the MS. a copy of which we proceed to lay 
before our readers. The election of our Mayors, 
although accompanied sometimes by a little turbu- 
lence, is no longer disgraced by a bear-bait, graced by 
the presence of his Worship, her Ladyship, and the 
whole corporate body: neither do our nurses, now-a- 
days, put as much faith as their ancestors did, in the 
efficacy of a ride upon bruin’s back. Our neighbours 
in general will be interested by the perusal of this 
diary, which we believe to be published now for the 
first time.—Edit. Kal. 


One Exchange, situate at the north-east 
end of Castle-street, opposite the south 
front of the present Exchange, built of 
stone; entrance by three large archways, 
divided by large stone pillars; a handsome 
flight of steps led up to a very good court- 
room over the whole building, in which the 
quarter sessions and Mayor’s court were 
always held; a small belfry at the top, in 
which was a bell, made use of only in cases 





of the alarm of fire. This was taken down 
in the year 1756, when the present Ex- 
change was opened for business, and a 
grand ball was given by James Crosbie, 
Esq. mayor, attended by upwards of 800 
ladies and gentlemen of the town and 
neighbourhood. Boct-racing on the river 
afforded great amusement to thousands of 
spectators. Several new boats were built 
for the occasion, handsomely painted and de- 
corated, and their crews uniformly dressed. 
The day being fine, the river and the shores 
were a grand sight indeed. 

A Custom-house. 

One wet Dock, one dry Dock, one grav- 
ing Dock. This latter Dock was situate 
where the entrance is now from the Dry 
Dock to George’s Dock, 

Churches.—-There were only three 
Churches at this time (1754) viz. St. Ni- 
cholas’s, St. Peter’s, and St. George’s. 

Chapels.—One Catholic, two Presbyte- 
rian, two Baptist, and a Jew’s Synagogue. 
The Methodists preached in the streets and 
the fields. 

One Glass-house. 

A great number of earthenware manu- 
factories. 

In 1753 a large addition was made to 
the Old Church-yard, by taking it from the 
shore, then called the new burial ground. 
Before this ground was inclosed, the space 
was very frequently occupied as a place for 
the baiting of bulls, as no butcher was suf- 
fered to kill one until this piece of barbarous 
cruelty had been executed. The ground 
was very rocky, in the centre of which 
was let in a large piece of iron, and headed 
by a very strong ring of iron, to which 
the beast was fastened: a large concourse 
ef pesple always assembled on these occa- 
sions, and Stringer’s Rock was better 
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attended than many places of worship.— 
The writer has frequently been an eye- 
witness at a distance, from the church-yard 
above. 

Fish-market.—This was situate at the 
bottom of Chapel-street ; a very old stone 
building. On the north front, or entrance, 
were three archways, with good accommo- 
dations for the tisherwomen; on the east end 
was an apartment for the horses that con- 
veyed the fisherwomen to town; as at this 
time the town was solely provided with fish 
by the inhabitants of Formby, from fifteen 
to twenty in a cavalcade, all seated on 
small cattle between a pair of hampers. 
When met on the shore, they were denomi- 
nated by the name of Formby Trotters, as 
that was their usual place. The fish-market 
was removed from this place to the top of 
Pool-lane, and the old.one, with the houses, 
&c. adjoining, was taken down to widen 
the entrance into the town from Chapel- 
street, at the top of which was held a con- 
siderable weekly market for all kinds of 
the produce of the farm and the garden. 
There was also a large stone cross in the 
eentre of the street, at the top ; and round 
the high pillar, or pedestal, were five cir- 
cular steps, on which the market people sat 
to expose their baskets of butter, eggs, 
poultry, &c. This-was also a principal 
market for potatoes, brought there by the 
Formby people; an article, in its kind, of 
the very first estimation, and frequently 
bought up by gentlemen here, and sent as 
presents to their friends in London; as they 
were the best, in every sense of the word, 
of any in the kingdom of Great Britain. 
This cross was known by the name of the 
White Cross: a similar one had been erected 
at the top of Redcross-street, from which 
the street took its name. There was ano- 
ther of these crosses erected at the north 
extremity of Tythebarn-street, called St. 
Patrick’s Cross, named after that Saint, 
who, as history informs us, was in the habit 
of praying at it for his safe voyage, when 
he took shipping from this place for Ireland: 
this cross was taken down to widen the 
road into Pinfold-lane, now Vauxhall-road, 
about the year 1760. There was also 
another cross situate in Oldhall-street, 
called High Cross, opposite a house late in 
possession of a branch of the Derby family. 
This house was built on the site of a very 
old stone mansion, called the « Old Hall,” 
built for the town residence of such part 


of the Stanley family as could not be ac- 
commodated at the old Tower in Water- 
street, the constant residence of the Earls 
of Derby and the family. This “Old Hall” 
gave the name to the street called ‘ Oldhall- 
street.” 

Having done with the crosses, I now 
return to the encroachments upon old 
Mersey. From the bottom of Chapel- 
street, to which the tide always flowed, it 
took its unmolested course to the bottom of 
Water-street, nearly as far up as the Tower 
door, and from thence along Goree, as now 
called, tu the bottom of Moor-street, thence 
to James’s-street ; and, at high spring tides, 
made a sea of Sea-brow and Strand-street ; 
and round that part called Nova Scotia, 
confined farther westward than Man Island, 
until resisted by the piers at the entrance 
into the Dry Dock. Its career being now 
stopped until its unmolested way, from the 
Devil’s Half Acre and Bridge-street end, 
vound all the east extremity, from Ansdell- 
street to the very far end of Wapping, 
which bound the limits of old Mersey to 
the eastwara. From this extremity to the 
westward, was, at low water, a beach ; and 
at high water, a very material part of old 
Mersey’s self. This eastward ground was 
occupied as yards for ship-building, boat- 
building, joiners, sawyers, and various other 
trades dependent on ship-building, &c. 
Near the end of Ansdell-street was a ship- 
builder’s yard: the last ship built there was 
at the time they were making the Salthouse 
Dock, which was so far built as to make it ne- 
cessary the ship should be launched into the 
dock, consequently the wheys were laid 
across the quay the day before the launch. 
On the launch taking place, about midway 
between the yard and the Dock, the wheys 
gave way, and the vessel stuck on the quay; 
but that night was occupied in screwing 
her upright, and next day she made a fine 
launch into the Dock amongst thousands of 
spectators, highly gratified at the novelty 
of the scene. Notwithstanding the ill- 
boding of the old women on the occasion, 
the ship made a prosperous voyage to 
Africa, and buried neither white nor black 
of her crew, At this same tide another 
vessel was launched from a yard, an African 
vessel, called the Snapper, Captain Salt- 
house ; she had every thing on board pre- 
pared for the voyage, and proceeded to sea 
off the stocks, victualled, manned, and 








cargo on board; a thing never before 





attempted, and most likely never will 
again, as it is by no means deemed prudent, 


to say no worse. She made a good voyage. 

Bear-baiting in Liverpool.-—It is now 
nearly sixty years since this custom was 
left off. The week after the election of 
a new Mayor, a large bear was brought 
into town, from Farnworth Wakes. His 
place of exhibition was tiie New Market, 
near St. George’s Church, three times a 
week. Six times, during his stay in town, 
the time allowed by his new Worshipful, 
large mastiff dogs were procured from all 
quarters, in town and neighbourhood ; and, 
on the day of exhibition, every house in 
the square was filled with visitors, not only 
the front, but the roofs were covered with 
men, women, and children, and mostly of 
the most respectable inhabitants of the 
town. The centre house, on the east side, 
was always reserved for the accommodation 
of the Mayor, family, and friends. It was 
inhabited by a branch of the Rigby family, 
an eminent ironmonger. The church itself 
had a loaded share of spectators. Every 
time bruin got an adversary within his paws 
he caused him to how] piteously, on which 
the bear was declared victor; and the bear- 
ward, by means of an iron rod, loosened 
the dog from the embrace. After the first 
encounter, the bear-ward, with others of 
his family, and friends, hat-in-hand, took 
the opportunity of soliciting the spectators 
for their bounty. The collection over, ano- 
ther exhibition took place, and so alternately 
for two hours; but every encounter of bruin 
must be by a fresh dog, as very rarely 
the same dog wished a second encounter on 
the same day. At this time it was the ge- 
neral opinion of the old women, that any 
child afflicted with the chincough, found 
immediate relief from riding on the back of 
the bear, a few hundred yards, in the pub- 
lic streets ; and this practice was continued 
during bruin’s stay in town, and added much 
to the revenue of the bear-ward. 


( To be concluded in owr nent.) 











Antiquities, 





EATING AND DRINKING. 

Fleetwood (Chronicon Pretiosium) tells us, that in 
1533, it was enacted that butchers should sell their beef 
and mutton by weight; beef for a halfpenny the pound, 
and mutton for three farthings. In 1457, a gallon of 
ale was one penny.=-Jn 1540, 126 gallons, or a pipe of 
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£3 6s. 8d.; red wine, 126 gallons, £4. 

There is no wonder that WINE is taken as it is, for, 
at school, we learn, in the most elegant languages, and 
from the most elegant poets, the praises of wine. 
Horace, A » Shakspeare, and even the grave 
Milton, in beautiful Latin, celebrated the spirit of the 
grape. Dr. Johnson says, “ In the bottle, discontent 
seeks for comfort, cowardice for courage, and bashful- 
ness for confidence.” It has been justly remarked by 
the Spectator, that the person you converse with after 
the third bottle is not the same man who at first sat 
down at table with you. ‘‘ Wine heightens indifference 
into love, love into jealousy, and jealousy into madness. 
It often turns the good-natured man into an idiot, and 
the choleric into an assassin: it gives a bitterness to 
resentment, and makes vanity insupportable.”” So much 
for its potentiality. 


——>?><> 


ON CORONATIONS. 
—_— 


[From the New Monthly Magazine.] 
~<——— 
Now, noble peers, the cause why we are met, 


Is to determine of the Coronation: 
When is the royal day ?>-RICHARD III. 


Of the imposing ceremony that is shortly to regale 
all eyes, either through the more direct and fevoured 
medium of personal observation, or theingenuity of our 
artists, and the descriptive powers of the public press 
we shall not presume to set before our readers any 
thing like a regular programme. It is for the conductors 
ef such a festival to furnish the proper bill of fare, in 
fotio, or in quarto, as to the duty and dignity of the 
several guests appertaineth. We only claim to have 
been enjoying ourselves amongst the historical recipes 
of former periods, and to furnish a whet to the public 
appetite in the shape of a few light dishes, made up 
from the copious records of the royal day which have 
come down to us. 

And, first, gentle reader, let not miracles astound 
thee, as contributing essentially to the dignity of 
England’s monarch on this occasion. He is enthroned 
thou knowest, as a king ; but when thou shalt further 
understand that he is annointed with * holy oil,” as 
+ kings and prophets were anoynted ;” that he is arrayed 
at the time of his coronation, ‘as a bishop that should 
sing mass with a dalmatic like a tunic, and a stole about 
his neck” (the latter, as some learned antiquaries affirm, 
‘in imitation of that the high priests had, which they 
laid on the back of the sacrifice when they led it tothe 
altar) and that every order of bishop, priest, and 
deacon, is represented in one part or other of his sacred 
vestments—what mortal canst thou suppose to have 
miracles attend his stepsif this be nothe? According 
to our most respectable chroniclers, one prodigy of this 
kind furnishes him with a substantial regal seat or 
eoronation-chair ; another with the form and manner, 
at least, of his anointing, if not with the identical vessel 
through which the sacred unction is puured ; while a 
third supplies ‘the wedding-ring of England” with 
which he is married—symbolically, to the state. As 
thus writeth Peter Langtoft— 

* To William the rede king 
Is gyven the coroun, 

At Westmynstere tok he ryng, 
In the abbay of Londoun.” 








An Irish monarch, we are told, of very credible 


claret, was £3 14s. 4d.; white wine, for 126 gallons, 


name, Simon Brech, brought from Spain the marble 
seat of that which will now be the chair of the United 
Kingdom (and no longer the ‘‘ England’s chair” of 
Shakspeare, merely) about 700 years before the 
Christian era; having received it from a Greek, as 
Holinshed says, ‘the sonne of Cecrops, who builded 
thecitie of Athens,” and was contemporary with Moses. 
It is the identical stone, it is added, on which Jacob ori- 
ginally slept and ‘ poured oil,” at Bethel; although it 
escaped the patriarch himself on his second visit to that 
place, and he seems to have consecrated another. We 
are quite sure that the identity and transmission of this 
stone must be allowed to involve a series of miracles, 
equal to any that were wrought at the shrine of St 
Thomas a Becket, who is deeply connected, however, 
with the nextin order. The martyr, we know, was 
fer awhile sent into banishment by the sacrilegious 
prince, who afterwards instigated his murder. Here, 
at Sens in France, the blessed Virgin is said to have 
appeared to him, while at his devotions, and to have 
presented him with a golden eagle anda small vial of 
stone or glass ; assuring him of the happy effects which 
would be produced upon those kings that should be 
anointed with the oil it contained. These vessels were 
afterwards brought to England, and deposited in the 
Tower; Henry IV. being the first prince who was 
anointed withthem. Happily, when the regicides des- 
troyedtheregalia, there deposited in the great rebellion, 
they left an inventory of what, ** according to order of 
Parliament,” were ‘‘totallie broken and defaced,” in 
which the sacred eagle is not included—only ‘a dove 
of gould, sett with stones and pearle, in a box sett with 
studds of silver gilt,” valued at £26. We fear the 
sacred oil of King Clovis has not been less irrever- 
ently treated by the regicides of the French Re- 
volution—although, according to Menin, the Holy 
Spirit itself, “in the visible form of a dove,” brought 
it to the hands of the minister ; and it remained ever 
after undiminished, though constantly used in 
the anointing of the French kings, for 900 years. 
The ring of “ faith” and “kingly dignity ” was 
received from St. John the Evangelist, says the 
Golden Legende (Notary, 1502), through the hands 
of Edward the Confessor. A certain “ fayre old man 
asking alms of the king, he presented him with a ring, 
which he received with great thankfulness. Shortly 
after, two English pilgrims lost their way in the Holy 
Land, when “ there came to them a fayre ancient man 
wyth whyte heer for age. Thenne the olde man axed 
theym what they were and of what regyon. And 
they answered that they were pylgryms of Englond, 
and hadde lost theyre fellyship and way also. ‘Thenne 
thys olde man comforted theym goodly, and brought 
thym in to a fayr cytee; and whanne they had well 
refreshyd theym, and rested there alle nyhte, on the 
morne, this fayre olde man wente with theym, and 
broughte theym in the ryght waye agayne. And he 
was gladde to hear theym talke of the welfayre and 
holynesse of theyre kynge Saynt Edward. And when 
he shold departe fro theym, thenne he tolde theym 
what he was, and sayd, Zam Johan the Evangelist, and 
saye ye vnto Edward your kyng that I grete hym well 
by the token that he gatt to me, thys rynge, with hys 
one hondes.” Neither again, reader, is this or any 
other ring among “all the plate and jewells” des- 
troyed by the regicides, 

If from miracles we could descend to trace the his- 
tory of the regalia, we should find amongst them some 
very interesting memorials of the monarchy, and of 
the manners and policy of our ancestors. The Fatal 
Stone is unquestionably a relic of remote antiquity. It 
is called by one learned person, “the antientest re- 








spected monument in the world, for though some 
others may be more antient asto duration, yet thus 
superstitiously regarded they are not ;” and may be 
traced, after the best, authorities, to {reland, from 
whence it had been brought into Argyleshire sometime 
before the reign of Kenneth, or A. D. 834. That 
prince removed it to the abbey of Scone, where all the 
Scottish Kings were crowned upon it until the year 
1296, when our Edward I. brought it into England. 
An Irish prophecy is still extant, and quoted by Mr. 
Taylor, which declares the possession of this stone ne- 
cessary to the preservation of the regal power of that 
country; and the Scottish prediction of similar import 
is well known. It is remarkable that George IV. in 
ascending the throne of the united kingdom, and as 
having outlived the Stuart family, will combine more 
various and undisputed pretensions to the possession 
of this royal seat than any of his predecessors. The 
antiquary will connect it with the rude enthronement 
of the Celtic, and northern nations. At or near a 
consecrated stone, we know also from Scripture that 
it was an ancient eastern custom to declare and ap- 
point kings. This furnished a ready method of setting 
the chieftain “ up on high;” it marked the place of 
popular convention, at which it generally remained ; 
and sometimes we find the royal seat surrounded with 
a circle of other and less elevated stones, on which 
the attending nobles were placed. Here also, after- 
wards, public justice was frequently administered. 

* The old man early rose, walk’d forth and sate 

On polish’d stone, before his palace gate; 

With unguent smooth the lucid marble shone, 

Where ancient Neleus sate, a rustic throne.” 


Homer's Od. 
[70 be continued.] 
—= |< ee 
CORONATIONS. 
—<=_—- 


At a time when the approaching Coronation engrosses 
so much of the public attention, the following statement 
of recorded facts of the prices given for seats to obtain 
a view of passing objects, during the Coronations of 
former times, we doubt not, will be very acceptable te 
our readers. 

The price of a good place at the Coronation of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, was a blank ; at that of his son, 
William Rufus, the same. At Henry I.’s, it wasa 
crocard ; at Stephen’s, and Henry II.’s, it wasa pollard. 
At Richard’s and King John’s, it was a fuskin ; it rose, 
at the 3d Henry’s to a dodkin. In the reign of Edward, 
the coin begins to be more intelligible; and we find, that 
for a seat-view of his coronation, a Q was given, or the 
half of a ferling, or farthing, the fourth part of a ster. 
ling or penny. At the 2d Edward’s, it was a farthing, 
and at his son’s, Edward III. a halfpenny. At Richard 
II.’s, it was a penny, and continued the same to that of 
Henry IV.’s, inclusive. At the 5th Henry’s, it was 
two pennies, or the half of a grossus or groat; and simi- 
lar were the prices paid at the Coronations of Henry VI. 
Edward IV, Edward V. Richard III. and Henry VII. 
At thatof Henry VIII. it was an entire grossus; the 
same at that of Edward VI. and at Queen Mary’s. At 
Queen Elizabeth's, it rose to a teston, or tester. At 
those of James I. and Charles I. a shilling was given ; 
which was advanced to half-a-crown, at those of Charles 
II. and James II. At King William’s, and Queen 
Anne’s, it was a crown ; and George I.’s was seen by 
many, at the same price. At George II.’s, half-a-gui- 
nea ; and upwards, at that of the late King George III. 
In anticipation of the approaching ceremony, seats have 
been secured at the rate of 40 guineas each. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


—- 
S1r,—lI offer you the accompanying translation from 
the German of Goéthe, for insertion in the Kaleidoscope : 


Around her neck it twined its clasping hands ; 
Its cherub smiles a mother’s cares implore : 

Stern Ibrahim snatched it from her trembling arms, 
And bore her fainting thro’ the closing door. 


Too soon arriving at her father’s towers, 

In mourning weeds she seeks her charms to hide ; 
But thro’ the shadowy veil her beauty shone, 

And wealthy lovers wooed her for their bride. 


Bagdad’s rich Cadi seeks her for his own ; 
Weeping she strove her brother’s soul to move: 
‘* Not to another give this grief-worn form, — 
Or deem this heart can know a second love. 


if, however, either through its length or any other cir- | Dear, tho’ unjust ; beloved, tho’ unkind; 


cumstance, you should deem it inadmissible, you are 
most earnestly requested to destroy it immediately. 


Liverpool. _ 
——— 
THE DIVORCE; 
OR, THE WIFE OF HASSAN AGA. 
{From the German of Goéthe, the author of Werter.] 
a 


What glistening white thro’ the dark shadowy woods 
Reflects the earliest sunbeam’s rosy ray ? 

Is it the wintry snow that lingers still, 
Or snow-white swans that there their wings display ? 


The wintry snow has past in streams away, 

The swan far south her glittering pinion plies ; 
It is the gleam of Hassan Aga’s tents, 

Suffering and faint ’tis there he wounded lies. 


With duteous care to tend his couch of pain 
His mothér and his sisters hastening come ; 
But she who loves him best, his timid bride, 
Waits his commands, and weeps and sighs at home. 


Soon as returning health had tinged his cheek, 
The indignant scroll he bade his slaves pnfold ; 
* Wait me no longer in my father’s halls, 
Nor ever more thy slighted Lord behold.” 


Heart-struck she heard, while from her polished cheek, 
The rosy hues of health and freshness fade ; 

Over her fair limbs cold chilling tremors steal, 
And dewy mists her full dark eyes o’ershade. 


When, hark! loud echoing thro’ the marble courts, 
The courser’s hoofs; the gates are open riven: 
Breathless she flies to meet her angry lord, 
To clasp his knees—to weep—to be forgiven. 


** Ah! not our father comes to cheer thy heart ; 
(Her hapless children disappointed cry) 

it is thy brother Ibrahim who arrives, 
With sullen mien and anger in his eye.” 


Weeping, she sunk into her brother’s arms: 
** Oh, Ibrahim! see and share thy sister’s grief’; 
Dismissed, divorced, the mother of these babes, 
Say, is it thine to bring some blest relief?” 


Silent and sullen, he beheld her tears ; 
And from the crimson silk unfolding drew 
The finished proof of Hassan Aga’s wrath, 
And held the fatal parchment to her view : 


** Despise the wretch, who thus, without a cause, 
Can worth and beauty from his eouch remove ; 
Come unreluctant to thy father’s halls, 
And form a happier tie, and seek a newer love.” 


She turned, and on her children speechless gazed ; 
She kissed their rosy cheeks which tears bedew ; 
But, of the helpless suckling at her breast, 


Still all my hopes and joys with Hassan rest. 
No mortal force can break the tie which binds 

My children’s father to this sorrowing breast. 
Say, canst thou think my soul forgets the bliss 
That once with him in happier hours I knew ? 
That, ever perjured to another lord, 
I'd give the faith I ne’er from him withdrew ?” 
Unmoved he heard ; he gave her shrinking hind ; 
Yet one last boon her timid lips implore: 
‘6 Say to the Cadi, that his sorrowing bride, 
Whose silent tears in vain her lot deplore, 


Close veiled, and hid from every curious eye, 
Entreats, that, when the bridal pomp appears, 

She may not view again her former home, 

She may not see her orphan children’s tears.” 

The Cadi heard—the humble wish obeyed ; 

And, pleased to shroud her from the vulgar view, 
O’er the fair form and features of his bride, 

The rich-embroidered crimson vei! he threw. 
Minstrels and guards in gay procession come ; 

Proud of their state, the rich-decked coursers move ; 
And now the bridal pomp has reached the dome, 
Once the dear home of Hassan and of love ; 

Her children saw, and, vain her slight disguise: 

‘¢ Our mother comes! oh, haste! thefeast prepare! 
Wherefore, unkind, has thou delayed so long ? 

Why left us sorrowing to a stranger’s care ?”” 

She heard ; and turning to her glittering train, 

‘¢ Halt here (she said) before this much-loved door ; 
The bridal gifts here let my children share ; 

Here let me weep and bless my babes once more.” 
The guards obeyed ; the costly gifts she gave. 

The gold-wrought spurs one smiling boy possest 
And the gay robes, rich veils, and chains of pearl, 
With equal joy his rosy sisters blest. 

E’en o’er the cradled babe her trembling hand 

_ The embroidered shawls and costly coverings threw ; 
‘6 Sweet cherub! smil’st thou on thy mother’s tears, 
Unconscious that they speak a last adieu !” 

Unseen had Hassan gazed, and stern he spoke: 

‘* Cease, wy loved babes, to urge your tender claims, 
Your mother’s heart no longer beats for you; 

No trace of all her tenderness remains. 

Forgetful of our former loves—of you ; 

A second flame alone her bosom warms. 

Oh! cease, forsaken ones, to urge her stay ; 

Return to your deserted father’s arms.” 

Trembling and pale, the keen reproach she heard ; 
And as her children from her arms retired, 

Her breaking heart, escaping, burst its bonds : 

She sunk; and, shivering, with a sigh expired ! 





Note.—Extracted from Clarke’s travels in Egypt. 
“In our road to the English head-quarters, from the con- 
vent of the Propagandists, we met a marriage procession. 





In vain she strove to take a last adieu. 


First eame a person bearing a box, looking like that kind of 


show which is carried about in the streets of London, 
covered with gilding and ornaments: the use of this we 
could not learn. Next followed two boys, superbly dressed, 
and mounted on very fine horses richly caparisoned. Two 
grooms were in attendance upon each of these horses. 
Then followed a great number of menon foot. After these, 
came the bride, beneath acanopy supported by four men, 
and preceded by a female attendant, who, as she walked, 
continued to fan her with one of the semicircular fans of 
the country, made of differently-coloured feathers. The 
bride was entirely covered by a veil of searlet crape, spang- 
led from head to foot: she was supported on each side bya 
female, veiled according to the common eustom of the 
country. Then followed a band of musicians, playing upon 
hautboys and tambourines. After the musicians came a 
party of Almehs, screaming the Alleluia, as before described. 
The procession closed with a concourse of people of all 
descriptions.” 


——»> 30-32 0 <a 


EXTRACT FROM AN OLD POEM, CALLED 


LEICESTER’S GHOST. 
Printed, 1641. 


2+ 


Lo! then, attend to heare a dolefull tale, 
Of those whose deaths you doe suppose I wrought ; 
Yet wish I that the world beleeve not all, 
That hath of mee by envious men beene wrot; 
But when I for a kingly fortune sought, 
O! pardon mee, myselfe I might forget, 
And cast down some, my state aloft to set. 


My first wife fell downe from a paire of stairs 
And brake her neck, and 30 at Cromner died 5 
Whilst her true servants, led with small affaires, 
Unto a faire at Abbington did ride, 
This dismall hap unto my wife betide : 
Whether yee call it chance or destinie, 
Too true it is, she did untimely die. 


O! had I now a showre of tears to shed, 

Lockt in the empty circles of mine eyes; 

Or could I shed in mourning for the dead, 

That lost a spouse, so young, sa faire, so wise ; 

So faire a corps, so foule a corse now lies; 
My hope to have married with a famous Queene, 
Drave pity back, and kept my teares unseene. 


What man so fond that would not loose a pearle 

To find a diamond, leave brasse for gold ? 

Or who would not forsake a gallant girle 

To winne a Queene=»great men in awe to hold 2 

To rule the state, of none to bee controul’d ; 
«©! but the steps that lead unto a throne, 
‘* Are dangerous for men to tread upon.” 


——> oe - 


[ See a note to correspondents. | 
LINES, 


WRITTEN IN MY GARDEN, IN DECEMBBR. 
ie - 


How dreary the prospect around, 
All nature’s envelop’d in snow ; 
The river in fetters is bound, 
And the streamlet forgets how to flow. 


The choristers blithe on the spray, 

By Winter's chill hand are struck dumb 5 
F’en robin now ceases his lay, 

Yet robin shall still have his crumb. 


Though the season has silenc’d the tune, 
Which erst did my bounty repay ; 

Yet the storms of December shall soon 
Give place to the zephyrs of May. 


Then again shall each leaf-shaded grove 
Be cheer’d by the nightingale’s strain ; 
And sweet robin’s musical note 
Be heard in my bower again. 





Manchesicr. ALCANDER. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


——— 
Dear Ep1TorR,—As I think your poetical correspon- 
dents, of late, have been rather dilatory in sending you 
contributions, I am impelled, by a laudable desire of 
remedying the evil, to transmit you the following exqui- 
site little specimen of the Doric amatory, actually com- 
posed b ly Starch’em, an. interesting damsel, five 
feet high, who has the honour to wash, darn, sew, 
starch, and make up for your very humble servant, 
THEODOSIUS TIGHTLACE, 
Mem.—I found them on the back of my bill. 
i 
When I first did see thy eye, 
I felt a dreadful pang ; 
Charming sensibility, 
”T was thy icy fang. 
‘When I heard thy flaming tongue, 
Talk so fine San ne 
Upon its accents I was hung 
In listening to thee. 


Apollo and the muses nine, 
omulus and Remus, 
In every look and action shine, 
And make thee grand and famous. 


Oh! how sweet to fetch a walk 
Along the foaming river, 

And to hear thee nicely talk, 
All so smart and clever. 


Not Hercules or Proserpine, 
Or any other Greek, 
. Or great Eneas, god of wine, 
So larnedly can speak. 


Have pity then upon my heart, 
hich heaves the tender sigh 
For thee, till cruel death do part, 
And make away with I. 


Che Traveller. 


“(Written for the Kaleidoscope.) 
TRIP TO THE ISLE OF MAN. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1z,—Having lately paid a visit to the Isle of Man, 
and premising that the circumstances which eccurred 
on my voyage, and during my stay there, might prove 
entertaining to my friends on this side, I have com- 
mitted them to paper. 

If you think my journal adapted to the plan of the 
Kaleidoscope, or likely to be productive of any amuse- 
ment to your numerous readers, it is perfectly at your 
service; ‘¢ with all its imperfections on its head.” 

Liverpool, D. 

The frequent and loud encomiums which I had 
heard passed upon the delights and pleasures of a trip 
to the fair Isle of Mona, and the excellent accommo- 
dations of the steam-packets, impressed me with a 
longing desire to take a peep at this most enchant- 
ing of spots; for so I expected to find it, from the 
accounts I had received. Accordingly, I took my 
passage in the ; and on the following mora- 
ing, about half an hour before the appointed time of 
sailing, I went on board, where I thought from ap- 
pearances we were not likely to be overdone with 
passengers ; however, I soon discovered my mistake, 
for tuwards eight o’clock they came pouring in in 
torrents, until at last I verily began to think that 
the whole town of Liverpool was about to take an 
aquatic trip to the Isle of Man, or Greenock. Dur- 














get on board, and the dread of being left behind, 
@ most ludicrous circumstance occurred, which, 
though likely to prove no joke to the party con- 
cerned, was nevertheless a source of great merri- 
ment to the bystanders, and threw me into an im- 
moderate fit of laughter. This was nothing more nor 
less than a poor, wan, solemn-looking gentleman, 
who. being considerably behind the fixed time of 
departure, in his hurry and impatience to reach the 
vessel, had jumped into one boat himself, and left 
his baggage in another. In vain did he, for a length 
of time, hail the boatmen to bring to with bis 
portmanteau ; the call was only obeyed by a broad 
grin from the spectators on shore, at the miserable 
visage of the impatient voyager; but his calls and 
entreaties were soon put an end to by an occurrence 
which had nearly proved more disastrous in its con- 
sequences than the loss of his baggage. The steam- 
engine had commenced working, and the evolution 
of the paddles cooled, at one and the same time, 
both the legs and courage of the unfortunate gentle- 
man: the alarm for the loss of his baggage was soon 
changed into the most dreadfal apprehensions for 
his own person; and, in his anxiety to get safely on 
board, all minor considerations vanished. At length, 
after some little difficulty, he was dragged upon 
deck more dead than alive; but his portmanteau 
soon after being handed to him, on payment of the 
boathire, his features once more resumed a calm 
complacency, and in the space of a few minutes he 
seemed to have forgotten his previous disasters. 


We now procecded at a tolerably quick rate on 
our voyage, every countenance (with some few ex- 
ceptions) beaming with a glow of satisfaction at the 
anticipated pl e of an aquatic excursion. Some 
few amused themselves with a game at chess, some 
few with reading and cgnversation, and others with 
viewing the scene around them. Nothing worthy 
of mention occurred for the space of fifteep minutes, 
when the appearance of a shower of rain at this 
period caused a considerable commotion on deck, 
whilst txe major part of the females hurried down 
below in order to avoid the‘disagreeable effects of a 
drenching. The threatening cloud, however, passed 
over without pouring forth its watery element; and 
the ladies who had retired into the cabin again 
returning, matters once more assumed a cheerful 
aspect; the delightful sound of “ Breakfast” now 
assailed my ear; and without requiring much per- 
suasion either from the Captain or the Stewards, 
T descended ‘iato the cabin, where, to my great and 
and inexpressible mortification, I found every seat 
occupied. My chagrin may be more easily con- 
ceived than described, when you consider the un- 
comfortable and distressing situation in which T was 
placed: only picture to yourself, Mr. Editor, a 
breakfast table most sumptuously laid out witb tea, 
coffee, beef, ham, tongue, eggs, &c. &c. &c. and a 
poor hungry individual (like myself) gazing upon 
the repast and the partakers thereof, without being 
able to feast any thing but his eyes on the tempting 
viands before him. Thanks to my lucky stars, I 
was not kept more than twenty minutes in this dis- 
agreeable state af suspense ; for the company at the 
table having satisfied the guawing of their appetites, 








ing the confusion that took place in the anxiety to 





began gradually to disperse, and gave me, and 








several others in the same situation, an opportunity 
of making a very hearty and comfortable breakfast. 
(To be continued.) 








Scientific Wecords. 


—_——— 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
singular Medical Cases; Astrenomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 





EXPLANATION OF THE ZODIACAL SIGNS. 
LEO. 


(To be continued Monthly.) 


This sign is called by the Greeks, Azwy; in He- 
brew, Arye; by the Arabs, Al Asad; in Syriac, 
Ar’yo; in the Persian, Shir; the Turks call it 
Arslan, or Arslin; the Egyptian Coptics call it 
Pimentikeon (i, e. Cubitus nili.) 

The first star in this constelHation is, by the Arabs, 
called Minchir al Asad (i.e., Nares Leonis;) the 
third, Ras al Asad, al Chemali (i.e. Caput Leonis 
Boreale;) the fourth, Ras al Asad, al Gienubi (i. e. 
Caput Leonis Australis ;) the fifth, sixth, andseventh 
stars are called by them Gieb’ha (i.e. Frous;) the 
eighth they call Melichi, to which Regulus answers. 
They give it also the name of Kalb al Asad (i.e. 
Cor Leonis.) The twenty-seventh star they call 
Serpha (i. e. Mutatrix, from the change it brings of 
heat from cold ; it is also called Danab al Asad (i.e. 
Cauda Leonis.) 





WALKING ON THE WATER, 


The following extract from the Autobiography of the 
famous Italian Comedian, on the subject of walking on 
the water, will be read with interest at this moment :-—- 


‘¢ A letter, dated from Lyons, announced a man who 
had found out a way to walk on water dry footed,and pro- 
posed to make the iment in the capital. He de- 
manded a subscription to indemnify him for his ex- 
penses and trouble; the subseription was instantly tilled 
1p and a day fixed, but the walker never 5 

owever, Goldonisays he probably assigned good reasons 
by way of excuse for the Joke, as nothing serious hap- 
pened to him. Three years afterwards, a stranger came 
to Paris, who in reality, in the sight of an immense num. 
ber of people, ome the river, dry footed. This man 
made a mystery of the means employed by him in his 
experiment. He carefully concealed the shoes used by 
him in crossing» Probably he wished to sell his secret 
at a high price ; but the small advantage which could be 
derived from it did not seem to deserve the trouble. It 
is not unlikely that he had beneath his two feet some. 
thing of the one of a boat or canoe.” —Goldoni’s. Me. 


|. Mois, VOL 2. p. 297—8- 





LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


A desideratum in Scottish history, the long lost MS, 
of Sir George Mackenzie (of Rose! h), has been 
recently discovered, and is now published. The cole 
lected works of that eminent and learned lawyer ap. 
peared in two volumes successively, in the year 1716 
and 1722 In the publisher’s prospectus there was 
announced, among other MSS. of this author, and by 
far the most important and interesting, ‘‘ A history of 
the Affairs of Scotland,from the restoration of Charles 
II. to the — : the author in fone 3 ——e never 

peared. About four years ago, a large mass of papers 
ws a to the shop of a grocer in Edinburgh, cod 

chased by him for the humblest purposes of his trade. 
From these his curiosity induced him to select a mz 
nuscript volume, which appeared to him to be some 
thing of an historical nature; and, by another equal 
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iece of fortune, he communicated this volume to 
Dr. M‘Crie, the well-known author of the lives of Knox 
and Melville, whose curiosity in whatever concerns the 
history of his country is for ever active and indefa- 
tigable, and whose distinguished intelligence and saga- 
city are united to the most liberal and communicative 
spirit. On examining this volume, Dr. M‘Crie vi 
soon discovered, from its tenor and contents, that it 
was the composition of Sir John Mackenzie, and that 
in truth it must be a portion of the history of his own 
times, which had so long been a desideratum in Scottish 
literature. Of this the intrinsic evidence was obvious 
and complete ; and the manuscript, though written by 
one of the ordinary clerks or transcribers of that age, 
was decisively ascertained and identified, by numerous 
corrections and additions, in the well-known hand- 
—s of Sir George Mackenzie himself.—Jnverness 

ourier. 











Anecdotes. 


SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE. 





The following anecdote a so marvellous, that 
we can scarcely expect it to obtain general belief ; but it 
has been transmitted to us by a most respectable corres- 
ag $ a correspondent who is far from being credu- 

ous himself, and who has no interest in deceiving others: 
—‘‘ The other day, a horse belonging to Mr. Thomas 
Johnstone, tenant on the estate of Major Culton of 
Auchenabony, having lost a shoe, and probably feeling 
his foot somewhat uneasy from the want of it, left the 
field where he was grazing, and went to a smithy about 
a mile distant, where he used to be shod. On arriving, 
he was observed to pause a few minutes, as if in expec- 
tation that the owner of the house would come out, and 
introduce him in due form; but finding nobody in 
attendance, he walked in, placed himself in the corner 
where he used to stand during the operation of shoeing; 
and on the smith’s coming in, he instantly made known 
his we, holding up the shoeless foot. Soon after, 
the owner of the horse having missed him, came to the 
smithy in the course of his search, and to his no small 
surprise, found THE 8MITH ENGAGED IN PUTTING 
OW A SHOE!”—Du paper. 

We are by no means disposed to doubt that the rea- 
soning powers of the horse are equal to any thing 
implied in this instance; but there is something so 
extremely whimsical in the circumstance, that we could 
not peruse it without recollecting another animal anec- 
dote, to which we are not disposed to attach quite-so 
muuch credit. We allude to the story of the dog, which 
had been taken to a surgeon’s house for several successive 
days, to have a broken leg dressed, and which, when 
fully recovered, astonished his old friend, the doctor, by 
paying him a visit, accompanied by another dog with a 
broken leg, which he brought as a patient!—Edit. Kal. 





Connubial Repose.—The Wexford Herald says, *¢ J. 
Lanan, a carpenter, and one of the inmates of the House 
of Industry, aged 94 years, having been asked by the 
gentleman Pra to take the census of the popula- 
tion of Wexford, had he a wife? Replied, that he had 
lately buried her, and made the coffin himself; but be- 
ing much fatigued after his work, he lay down on the 
bed with the corpse, and slept soundly; and on being 
awoke, declared it was the only peaceable and quiet 
night he enjoyed with her since his marriage, 43 years 

!—It is at ster importance to add, that Lanan 
was her third husband.” 





When Bajazet, after his defeat, was carried into the 
ce _* mena Lench, that is, pom the at 
» Timurlane, on perceiving that Bajazet 

but a eye, Timur burst into loud laughter. The 
Turk, who could ill brook any incivility, said, fiercely, 
¢ You may deride my misfortunes, but remember, they 
might have happened to yourself. The di o 
kingdoms is in the hands of God, and their states de- 
pend on his will.” Timur replied, with equal haughti- 


mess, I agree with your observations; I did not h at 
your misfortune, but at a reflection that has aces. 
xed to my mind—how little value thrones and sceptres 
in the judgment of God, who has taken a king- 
Toen from # man with one eye, t0 give it toa man wi 


one leg. 


f | nearly the whole of the forehead ; it is arranged in 





SHMuliscellanies. 


Yankee Bet.—A bet was made in Providence, on the 
late governatorial election, of a Cake of Gingerbread, 
to be of as large dimensions as the winner should direct. 
Accordingly, a cake was baked bya Mr. Wm. Barstow, 
under direction, of the following dimensions: It was 
ten feet long, two feet two inches wide, two inches thick, 
and containing 43 feet four inches board measure. On 
Saturday last, it was exhibited, for distribution, hand- 
somely figured, and dressed out with box. In ‘“ eat- 
ing the cake,” all parties cordially united; the recipient 
hoping, that it was a foretaste of the racy, soft, and re- 
freshing administration of the successful candidate.— 
From the Boston Centinel. 


A hint to Boxers.—By an act passed by the late le- 
gislature of Ohio, it is enacted, that if any person cut 
another's ear or tongue, put out an eye, slit the nose, ear 
or lip, or bite them off, or disable any limb or member 
of any person—that the person convicted of any of those 
offences, with their aidors and abettors, shall be impri- 
soned in the penitentiary, and kept at hard labour, not 
less than three nor more than twenty years.—American 


paper. 




















Hashions for Hulp. 


PRoMENADE Dress.—A cambric muslin gown, 
trimmed at the bottom of the skirt with clear mus- 
lin buéllonne, let in waves ; each wave 1s embroidered 
round the edge, and the trimming is terminated by 
a full flounce of that sort of work which resembles 
point lace. High body, tight to the shape, finished 
round the bust by a narrow wave, to correspond 
with the trimming at the bottom. Long sleeve, 
rather tight, terminated by a double fall of work. 
Small epaulette, composed also of work. The pe- 
lisse worn over this dress is made of primrose 
gros de Naples, and lined with white sarsnet: 
the trimming is of the same material as the pelisse : 
it is perfectly novel, and has a very striking and 
tasteful effect. The epaulette is a mixture of satin 
and gros de Naples, disposed to correspond with 
the trimming. Long sleeves, rather tight, and fi- 
nished at the hand in a very novel style, High 
collar, standing out from the thruat, so as to display 
a rich lace ruff. Head-dress, a bonnet of white 

de Naples lined with white satin, and orna- 
mented with two narrow rouleaus, placed under the 
edge of the brim; the crown is a moderate height ; 
the brim very deep, and finished at the edge with 
the new trimming called Lapland moss: a piece of 
this latter material, which is edged with blond, 
is very tastefully disposed un the top of the crown, 
in the middle of which it is clasped by full folds of 
white satin. A plume of white ostrich feathers, 
tinged with pink at the edges, ties it under the chin, 
Limerick gloves, and kid boots to correspond with 
the pelisse. 


EventnG Dress.—A round dress composed of 
British net over a white full double ruche of the 
same material, and this is surmounted by a trimming 
composed of net puffs; their form is that of a cres. 
cent: they are let in irregularly, and to a considera- 
ble height. Corsage of the usual length, cut square, 
and moderately high round the bust, which is orna- 
mented by a deep fall of lace, surmounted by a 
trimming of shells, formed of net intermixed with 
white satin. Short full sleeve to correspond with 
the trimming of the bottom, and terminated by a 
fall of lace; the zone is composed of steel net, 
clasped in frout by a steel buckle, cut to resemble 
diamonds. The hair is parted so as to display 





light curls, which hang low at the sides of the face. 
The hind hair is fastened in a simple knot, which 
does not rise higher than the crown of the head.— 
Head-dress, a pearl tiara placed across the head, 
and overshadowed by a full plume of white down 


Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—I am not of a haughty temper, or perhaps 
I might answer your correspondent, Dick Bobbin, 
in the words of the lofty Spaniard, who, being told 
that people complained of his works being unintel- 
ligible, replied laconically “ subun ellos, que yo no 
baxo,” let them ascend for I shall not descend. On 
the contrary I shall descend with all urbanity, and 
assure Dick, that, when I write for bis perusal alone, 
his hints shall be attended to. I think, however, he 
sins more than he is sinned against; and I dare say 
more of your readers understood my few words, 
that gave offence, than his own letter iv the Lan. 
cashire vernacular. Fortunately for me, I did not 
seek the knowledge of foreign tongues till I was 
well versed in my own in all its forms and dialects ; 
and I could adduce proofs enough of the profundity 
of my research. I discovered the derivation of the 
Lancashire “ Chuck,” a fowl, in the Cornish word 
“ Tchukuk,” a swallow, and various other etymo- 
logies equally curious, which I may perhaps here- 
after make known to the learned world. Thus con- 
versant with language, I was not puzzled at Dick’s 
letter; though, had I been so, my desire for know- 
ledge would have made me send to borrow his 
Oldham dictionary ; as it is not my way to yemaia 
ignorant when I can avoid it. 


I have found myself in situations similar to that 
one which caused Dick’s confusion: for instance, 
the other day in reading a novel 1 encountered the 
insurmountable obstacle of a quotation from the 
Psalms in the Hebrew of the original. I did not, 
however, like Dick, feel angry. I was sorry that my 
knowledge fell short ; at the samne time, I must con- 
fess I smiled to see so evident an attempt at display. 
Quotations aptly introduced are always pleasing, 
especially when in a foreign language which may 
have some peculiar and striking grace, bot when 
verba et proeterea nihil lead to quotations, and these 
far-fetched ones, blazoning pedantry, and leading in 
their tutn to verba et preterea nihil, it is indeed 
time to complain. Of this, however, Dick cannot 
accuse me; the few words I used being necessary 
to my story, and not quotation. 

Dick and the Manchester Subscriber seem to have 
been fellow sufferers: I was so sorry for the latter 
that I was going to hint to you, Mr. Editor, the 
propriety, not only of rejecting all words in a 
strange language in the communications made to 
you, but of spelling or dividing big words as they 
are in our primary school books, for the benefit of 
such as they. 

I know not whether Dick dwells in a Beeotian 
atmosphere as his fellow sufferer is said to do ; but 
I known that there is far more of the vivida vis 
animi in his letter than in the essay of a soi disant 
philosopher, who forgeting the dignity of his cha- 
racter, with something of a true Baoticum inge- 
nium, tries to speak sareastically of a town where he 
forgets philosophy has long flourished, notwithstand- 
ing the Beeotian air he ascribes to it. I always 
thought liberality a characteristic of the lover of 
wisdom. 

Dick will be accusing me of not having given the 
explanations he wished ; but positively 1 am too 
much engaged to day. If I knew Bill Jeukin’s 
address (ah, perdona!) I mean where he puts up, I 
would send for him and make some explanation, 
which, being verbal, would be more intelligible. 
Dick has the air of the Bobbins: I don’t dislike 
him. You will much oblige me by inserting this in 
your columns; and 1 remain, with respect, 


Mr. Editor, yours sincerely, 





feathers.—Necklace and ear-rings, pearls, White 





satin shoes, and white kid gloves. 





T. of P. ? 
28th June, 1921. 
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CORONATION JUBILEE. 
TO THE EDITOR. 





$1R,—In the last number of your Kaleidoscope, I 
saw a letter from one of your correspondents, re- 
commending a Swimming Match, to take place in 
the Regent’s Dock, on the day of the Coronation of 
His Majesty. I think such a Match would be 
highly acceptable to many young gentlemen of this 
town; but the place of competition is not, in my 
opinion, well chosen. For instance, there would be 
a great difficulty ia descending to, and ascending 
from the dock; and jikewise, there would be a ne- 
cessity for the competitors to have some covering, 
which would prove a great incumbrance in swim- 
ming. Now, sir, to obviate these difficulties, the 
plan I propose is, that as the Floating Bath has 
been the means of most of the present able swim- 
mers attaining perfection in that pleasing art, 
(in justice to the spirited proprietor of that esta- 
blishment) that should be the place from whence to 
start, to swim round something, placed about 250, 
or from that to 500 yards from the Bath; and that 
each competitor should contribute 2s. 6d. or 5s. to 
be a kind of sweepstakes for the person who should 
first arrive at the Bath steps. If these observations 
coincide with your opinion on the subject, I beg you 
will insert them in the next number; if not, you 
have only to make use of your editorial preroga- 
tive. 

Yours respectfully, 

Liverpool, 4th July, 1821. J.D. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Having-grown gray in the study and prac- 
tice of the Law, I shall take leave to reply to the 
letter of Widow Goodman, or Wadman, or whatever 
your correspondent’s name may be, as if it were a 
ease regularly propounded to me for my opinion. 

But before I proceed to the Law on the point, I 
eanuot help mentioning a misfortune which hap- 
pened to me whilst reading Mrs. Goudman’s case, 
owing to the facts being stated invertedly, and not 
seriatim, or in order of occurrence. I had got as 
far as Mr. Tardy’s proposal of marriage to the 
widow, as she returned from her lamented husband’s 
funeral, and all seemed regular and straightforward ; 
but then I found that Mr. Louoksharp had been ac- 
cepted in the way to the grave, which, being a fact 
out of place, so disconcerted me that I suddenly 
jerked up my head; off fell my spectacles, glanced 
against the table, and struck with great violence 
against the rim of my spitting-box, whereby the left 
glass was wholly shivered. For supplying this glass, 
1 have had to pay Mr. Bywater part of a thousand 
pounds, and now I am obliged to read sideways; for 
the right glass being a good deal scratched, my 
right eye cannot keep up with its neighbour on the 
left; and it is a matter of deep consideration with 
me, whether I shall get another glass for the right 
eye, or scratch my left glass with a little sandpaper, 
so that my two eyes may go comfortably in barness (if 
I may be allowed the metaphor.) As I take it, you 
are an old man, Mr. Editor,* pray give me your ad- 
vice in this momentous affair. It is true, that the 
accident was partly owing to my own carelessness ; 
for, on my maid servant bringing me your last Ku- 
leidoscope nicely damp and clammy from the press, 
I was so eager to devour the contents of that 





* This conclusion, mortifying to our amour propre, 
ean only have arisen from our correspondent’s taking 
it for granted that there are no ‘ old heads on young 


‘shoulders;” and he finds in us such undubitable evi- 


dence of mature judgment and correct taste, that he 
has prematurely concluded we must have reached the 
age of Nestor. We can assure him, however, that 
things are not — so bad yet; and we intend to live 
much longer, if we can, before we shall admit that we 
are absolutely old.—£dit Kal. 





sprightly and entertaining miscellany, that I omitted 
to put the string to my spectacles at the back of my 
head; and yet this I ought to have done, for I have 
an unlucky grandson, who, if he find my spectacles 
keeping my place in a book, which they sometimes 
do, and my back is turned, gently twitches the steel 
legs, so that their straddle is now too great for the 
width of my face. Still, however, I should wish to 
impress upon the minds of your readers (and more 
especially of those who may be case-staters) the 
necessity of relating facts in their regular order. It 
may be all very well in poetry and novels to keep 
an important fact in abeyance, to keep up attention 
and to excite surprise; but in a serious case like 
this, it is impertinent. 

I proceed, however, to the Widow's case, which 
I understand to be shortly thus; viz. as Mrs. Good- 
man was going to her husband’s funeral, Mr. Look- 
sharp proposed marriage to ber, and was accepted ; 
on her return, Mr. Tardy made her a proposal also, 
and would have been accepted, but for the unfortu- 
nate promise Mrs, Goodman had previously made 
to Mr. Looksharp. Mr. Tardy, wishing to supplant 
his rival, or rather, I should say, Mrs. Goodman 
wishing to possess herself of Mr. Tardy, is anxious 
to know whether the contract with Mr. Looksharp 
be not void, because Mr, Goodman, peradventure, 
was not dead when carried to the grave, and at the 
time she accepted of Mr. Looksharp’s offer. I say, 
unhesitatingly, that the contract of marriage be- 
tween Mr. Looksharp and Mrs. Goodman is valid 
in the law, but liable tu be rendered null by the re- 
turn of Mr. Goodman to life, and by his resumption 
of his conjugal duties, J am not aware that any 
length of time will bar the right of Mr. Goodman 
to return from the grave, so that Mrs. Geodman 
had better keep a sharp lookout. Mrs. Goodman 
may, however, have grounds for thinking that Mr. 
Goodman will not be ambitious to seek again her 
society: perhaps, in the words of a poet of my 
younger days, Mrs. Goodman may exclaim of her 
husband, 


‘¢ He led such a terrible life in this world, 
I don’t think he’ll wish to come back.” 


If Mr. Tardy dare unite himself with a lady, pos- 
sessed of such an amiable sensibility of character as 
Mrs. Goodinan, I should advise them to present 
themselves before the altar forthwith, and to leave 
Mr. Looksharp to his remedy by action for breach 
of promise of marriage, in which I feel pretty sure 
no jury would give above one farthing damages for 
the loss sustained by hiin in being jilted by the lady 
in question; at least, I am sure they would not be 
assessed at a higher rate by 

Your constant reader, 
A VERY OLD MAN. 
Liverpool, June 23, 1821. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 
Srr,—A complaint lately struck my notice in your 
very entertaining Kaleidoscope, under the head of 
** Beau Traps,” which induced me to lend a thought 
and an eye to the subject, and will, I hope, engage the 
attention of some of your scientific or practical corres- 


pondents. 
Interesting and eable as is the improvement of 
street-flagging to all classes of our fellow-townsmen, I 


much fear, in a very few years (say in leap-year, if you 
will) we shall have Prete nw reason to regret a want of 
judicious discrimination in selecting such flags as may, 
at least, have the property of wearing down with an 
equal surface, and not exhibiting innumerable ‘‘ beau 
traps,” as your unlucky friend describes them. These 
holes are already beginning to appear in Dale-strect and 
other places ; indeed, nothing else can be expected from 
flags, the primitive formation of which is from raw 
sand (without any component metallic substance) de- 
posited in layers, and cemented by the petrescent quality 
of the waters, each layer varying in hardness, probably 
in proportion to the length of time during its concretion, 
and exposure to the atmosphere previous to receiving the 


superincumbent pressure of successive reposing strata. 

If the insertion of these remarks in your valuable paper 

should be inductive of that attention from those in au- 

thority which the subject assuredly merits, a benefit 

may accrue to the whole town, and an obligation on a 

well-wisher. PRO BONO PUBLICO. 
Liverpool, June 27, 1821. 





THE YOUNG OBSERVER. 
NO. VIII. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—-— 


Hic in reducta valle Canicule 
Vitabi estum, 


ed 

S1r,—That a populous and flourishing town, like 
Liverpool, should contain no public promenade, 
worthy of that name, cannot fail to be a cause of 
regret to the inhabitants, and of surprise to the 
stranger. I wish to ask you whether the formation 
of one be at present in contemplation or not. 

The stone quarry behind the Mount Gardens has 
been proposed for this purpose; and, in my opinion, it 
is to be regretted if the idea of converting it into so 
great an acquisition be abandoned, as it apparently 
possesses several advantages over any other situation 
adjoining the town.* 

Of these advantages I shall venture to enumerate 
afew. It is the most convenient spot for the towns- 
people, being the nearest to them of any spot cuon- 
vertible to such an use. Nor is this convenience 
a trifling one, when we reflect that the mass of those 
who would frequent it would find generally suffi- 
cient exercise in their daily employ. 

The facilities afforded by the spot itself next de- 
mand attention. It can be secured from improper 
intrusion, and protected from destruction at a slight 
expense. The form of the interior is capable of 
variety and beauty. One side slopes'so gradually, 
that walks might be casily formed along it ; the other 
is precipitous but could be rendered able to sup- 
port vegetation; whilst here and there positions of 
its craggy face might he left bare to diversify the 
scene. It combines warmth in Winter with coolness 
in Summer, being equally sheltered from the wind 
and sun; and there is already a small piece of wa- 
ter formed at one end, which might be extended 
at will. 

Nor must we neglect to notice that where vege- 
tation is protected, it is much earlier and more 
rapid than in an exposed situation. How well trees 
and plants of all kinds flourish, when so situated, 
may be seen to perfectiun at Fir Grove, near this 
town, where part of a quarry has been metamor- 
phosed into au elegant garden. 

I shall conclude, Mr. Editor, by observing, that 
if this humble paper of mine accelerate only one 
hour the accomplishment of so desirable an object 
as the formation of “a free and public walk,” I 
shall consider myself overpaid ; and I doubt not my 
feelings of joy will be shared by not only the lovers 
of nature and of horticulture, but by all to whom 





*In the Liverpool Mercury, June 25, 1819, page 
414, a correspondent, under the signature (+, suggested 
this scheme; and in the notices to correspondents of the 
the same day, allusion was made to the conversion of 





a stone delf, near Shrewsbury, into a beautiful place of 
popular resort.—£dit, Kal 
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the recreation of their neighbours, or the honour of 
their town is dear. 

Since writing the above, I find the Corporation 
are blocking up the subterraneous entrance at the 
top of Duke-street; but I cannot learn-what, change 
“the Delf” itself is about to undergo. If it is to be 
filled up, I fancy it will be sometime ere itcan be built 
upon; but I indulge myself.in the hope that a spirit 
of generosity will prevail iu this instance over the 


suggestions of gain.—I remain, yours truly, 
PYRUS. 








AN ECCENTRIC. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


=p ; 
S1r,—The following circumstance respecting the 


celebrated Dan Eccleston, of whom you inserted a | for 


paragraph lately in your Kaleidoscope, will serve 
to show his singularity. The carriage for crossing 
the sands at high water was to be of such a peculiar 
constructure, as not only to excite the astonishment, 
but the admiration of every person, and conse- 
quently not to be gazed upon, by the profane vulgar, 
until completed; he, therefore, commenced his ope- 
rations in a large room of sufficient dimensions to 
_contain his vehicle: he succeeded in perfecting it ; 
but the most difficult task was yet to come; the 
door was smaller than the room, and the dimensions 
of the windows did not exceed that of the door, which 
so perplexed Dan as to cause a cessation from his 
labour; for the carriage remained until some kind 
friend undid his marvellous doing, and reaped 
a harvest from the folly of so wise a man. 
Lancaster, AMICUS. 


————E———————_EEE= 
- Khe Drama. 


THERESE. 


A correspondent of last Saturday’s paper, who has 
witnessed the performance of this popular drama very re- 
cently at Drury-lane, has declared that the representa- 
tion of the piece at our theatre is superior, both in acting 
and decorations : not having visited the great city for 
some years, we haveno means of appreciating the justice 
of this compliment’ we can, however, bear witness that 
Thérése has been brought out at our theatre in a very 
splendid style. To the composition itself we have some ob- 
jections;.the most prominent of which is its great length: 
this may indeed be a. recommendation to many spec- 
tators ; but we are of opinion that the piece, so far from 
suffering by curtailment, would be greatly enhanced in 
interest by a judicious abridgment. This, however, is 
the affair of the author ; to whom we shall take the li- 
berty to offer another suggestion, by which the moral of 
his future compositions might be considerably enhariced. 
‘Whenever he may have a catastrophe to produce, which 
is within the power’ of ordinary’ means, let him not 
resort’ to the thunderbolt of heaven, ‘which, however 
it may astonish and dazzle ‘for the moment, has too 
much of the improbable about it to bear reflection or 
stand the test of criticism. 

Upon the whole, however, the moral of this splendid 
piece is unexceptionable ; the intense intérest excited in 
‘behalf of innocence labouring under, and alternately 
fsiymphing over a complicated series of presumed guilt, 
azising from strong .circumstantial evidence, cannot fail 
te be favourable to the cause-of virtue, the inculcation 











of which ought ‘to be the main object of dramatic exhi- 


bition, 
——~—»>?+?o 


THE THEATRE. 
a 
T0 THE EDITOR. 


a 

Str,—The historical play of Henry the Fourth has 
been this week performed, in order that we might witness 
the unrivalled abilities of ‘Mr. Dowton, in the character 
of Sir John Falstaff, and certainly his success made every 
one nes no realy remained for a repetition 
of so fine a piece of acting, ..1 could not avoid noticing, 
on this occasion, the great numerical strength of our 
present company 5 for every part of this most crowded 
play,. was distinctly sustained, without any instance 
whatever of that doubling of subordinate characters, 
which, I can safely say, is practised in such cases, in 
ye Banos theatre out of London. 

The chief attraction of the week. lias. been the 
formance of Sheridan’s admirable play of the S 
Scandal; a comedy in which wit and epigram are 
visible in every line. Its representation, last night, gave 
me great pleasure; and I believe there would be but 
one.opinion as to the merits of the play, if the author 
had not the character of Charles Surface in too 
favourable a light. In comparison with the h tical 
and intriguing Joseph, this could hardly be the case; 
but, by the standard of ordi morals, Charles is 
shown to be very deficient. He-is a dashing, drinking, 
debt-contracting, but generous and unpretending 3 
who, before ge bg is permitted to work in 
his favour, ought, Lady Teazle, to. be. brought.to 
repent of his thoughtlessnes, by some such incident as 
seeing a reputable tradesman involved in the deepest 
distress, owing to some fashionable 
pay his bills. .‘* Thou art the man” would then natu- 

ally haye pierced the warm-hearted Charles with re- 
morse, and his restoration to correct = sete would 
have made the play wholly unexceptionable, indeed 
ighly instructive. 

r. Dowton’s acting, as Sir Peter Teazle, was a 
series of rich excellences throughout, ex that he 
was, I think, too tame on the falling of the screen; 
he scarcely seemed sufficiently horror-struck at the sup- 
posed situation of his wife. 

Mr. Salter played the smooth-faced villain in the most; 
earnest style I ever witnessed. Ue was so careful of 
appearances, that he seemed to deceive even himself with 
his ** sentiments.” His best efforts were displayed 
when SirPeter was seated with him revealing his grievan- 
ces and his intentions; and when that admirable prac- 
tical pun is: made by Sir Peter, who, in stating his sus- 

icions respecting ly Teazle, unconsciously touches 
5 h on pe knee, cmp ae oo he Bim ip he 
has ‘* just Aié upon the man”, he really a » Not- 
withstanding the almost complete concealment of his 
emotions, to be ready to sink into the earth. On the 
discovery of Lady Teazle, I ‘thought he was too much 
dumb-foundered’; and, al h_ he could not give his 
‘¢ explanation” better than he did, he might have been 
rather more ready to commence the attempt. 

Mr. Bass never personated Charles so wel! as on this 
occasion ; and I imagine I can account for his success : 
he was applauded considerably at first, perhaps I may 
say on credit, but it gave ‘hima bupyancy and spirit 
which he imparted to the whole character, and made 
the applause an honest debi, a debt which was ungrudg- 

as 


ingly paid. But he will still greatl rove, 
most of the performers, if en Mrs. Glover 
I need not say anything; she was faultless and delight- 


ful. Mr. Porteus should not have been fixed upon for 
the Jew money-lender. “He is ‘very well in his line; but 
this is as entirely out of is provines as it is of Mr. 
Salter’s. We cannot have an Irish German. 
SPECTATOR. 


July 7, 1821. 


Go Correspondents. 


PresTON GUILD.—A correspondent, who dates from 
irk, may‘meet with most ample information 

a ee nee anes Snes 
teresting volume lately pub! . 
Account of the ugh of Preston,” published by 
Mr. 'P. Whittle. As the time of the Guild approaches, 
we May avail through the Ka- 








iiaenepe, of some portion of the work relative to 


man neglecting to’ 


entitled, © An}: 


STEAM-ENGINE SMOKE-CONSOMERS.—We shall en- 
deavour to secure a place im our next for the article 
which we have ly promised on this subject. 


THE GAME.OF DRaUGHTS.—Some of the pieces ne. 
cessary for the diagram, which is intended to illustrate 
our series of critical situations at this game, required 
a little alteration, which could not be completed’ in 
time for this week’s Kaleidoscope.’ In our next, Ax 





AMATEUR will find the object of his inquiry at. . 


tended to. 


The CursE OF MinERvA, by LorD Byron, which 
is recommended as likely to be acceptable to our 
readers, appeared in the second me of our old 
series, page 16, and was copied by us at the time it 
was ‘scarceiy known in England; from ‘an English 
copy which had been recently pee on from Paris, 
printed at the press.of Galigniani in city. 


AN ASTRONOMER, who has ised to transmit to 
us a regular series, explanatory of the Zodiacal Signs, 
would greatly enhance the favour by paying attention 
to the great requisite of distinctness in the writing, 
which, from the nature of the subject, is ially 
necessary, to prevent typographical mistakes. 


THE MISERIES OF SCIENCE.—This paper, subscribed 
ALBERT, is most socaptable and shall embellish 
our next publication. ,We can compliment the au- 

thor on two points, which are not very often the 
subject of editorial oa t—the first is, his 
distinct and elegant writing; the next is a beauty still 
more rare ; his composition has no but one, it is 
too sHORT. He has treated his subject so well, that 
we wish he had done ‘it at ter length. We hope 
to be favoured with his er correspondence. 


ALCANDER, whose lines appear ina 
will perceive that-a slight editoriah liberty has been 
taken with the last verse. Our reasons will be obvious, 
on a comparison between the lines as they now appear 
in the Kaleidoscope, and the fo}lgwing version of the 
original text. 

‘ Then again shall each leaf-shaded grove 
Re-echo the nightingaie’s strain ; 
And sweet Robin's warblings once more 
in my er again. 
Of the four words.which we have indicated by Italic 
characters, ¢wo are superfluous, and indeed inadmis- 
sible, as bordering upon tautology; ‘‘ again to re-echo” 
is as indefensible as'to be heard ‘* ence more” ‘‘again.” 
ALCANDER must immediately admit, that it was 
imperative upon us to prune those exuberances. 


The NursaNnce of which CritTicus complains is un- 
worthy of his serious notice; like Sir Abel Handy’s 
fire, it will :go.out of jitself. For our own parts we 
shall neither administer fuel to the expiring embers, 
nor waste a drop.of water in accelerating their extinc- 
tion. A trail-hunt after a dead herring has no charms 
for us. 

‘6 The sport, my friend, is for our taste too low, 
We don’t waste powder on a carrion crow.” 














ing column, 








SNUFF TAak1nG.—The paper on this subject, and that 
of G. P. on fashionable short-sightedness; J. N. S.; 
A SUBSCRIBER 3 and the lines with which we have 
been favoured’ by J. W.S. and M. are-reserved for 
our next; er withthe French advertisement. 


PoETRY, an ode, has been received. Ia.it original ? 
Wé have further to acknowledge M. N.—F. F.—M. 


Our PRESTON ANTIQUARIAN is entitled to our 
anks. We cannot decypher the signature accurately. 


We ‘are equally at a loss to make out the initials at-. 
tached tothe addressed to Indifference, although 


the:text itself is very distinct. 

















Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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